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A Magazine of Verse 


JUNE 1932 


PART OF A NOVEL, PART OF A POEM, 
PART OF A PLAY 


THE STEEPLE-JACK 


URER would have seen a reason for living 
in a town like this, with eight stranded whales 
to look at; with the sweet sea air coming into your house 
on a fine day, from water etched 
with waves as formal as the scales 
on a fish. 


One by one, in two’s, in three’s, the seagulls keep 
flying back and forth over the town clock, 
or sailing around the lighthouse without moving the wings— 
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rising steadily with a slight 
quiver of the body—or flock 
mewing where 


a sea the purple of the peacock’s neck is 

paled to greenish azure as Diirer changed 
the pine green of the Tyrol to peacock blue and guinea 
grey. You can see a twenty-five 

pound lobster; and fishnets arranged 


todry. The 


whirlwind fifeanddrum of the storm bends the salt 
marsh grass, disturbs stars in the sky and the 
star on the steeple; it is a privilege to see so 
much confusion. Disguised by what 
might seem austerity, the sea- 
side flowers and 


trees are favored by the fog so that you have 

the tropics at first hand: the trumpet-vine, 
fox-glove, giant snap-dragon, a salpaglossis that has 
spots and stripes; morning-glories, gourds, 

or moon-vines trained on fishing-twine 
at the back 


door; cat-tails, flags, blueberries and spiderwort, 
striped grass, lichens, sunflowers, asters, daisies— 
the yellow and the crab-claw blue ones with green bracts— 
toad-plant, 
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Marianne Moore 


petunias, ferns; pink lilies, blue 
ones, tigers; poppies; black sweet-peas. 
The climate 


is not right for the banyan, frangipan. the 
jack-fruit tree; nor for exotic serpent 
life. Ring lizard and snake-skin for the foot if you see fit, 
but here they’ve cats not cobras to 
keep down the rats. The diffident 
little newt 


with white pin-dots on black horizontal spaced 

out bands lives here; yet there is nothing that 
ambition can buy or take away. The college student 
named Ambrose sits on the hill-side 

with his not-native books and hat 
and sees boats 


at sea progress white and rigid as if in 
a groove. Liking an elegance of which 
the source is not bravado, he knows by heart the antique 
sugar-bow] shaped summer-house of 
interlacing slats, and the pitch 
of the church 


spire, not true, from which a man in scarlet lets 
down a rope as a spider spins a thread; 

he might be part of a novel, but on the sidewalk a 

sign says C. J. Poole, Steeple-jack, 
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in black and white; and one in red 
and white says 


Danger. The church portico has four fluted 
columns, each a single piece of stone, made 
modester by white-wash. This would be a fit haven for 
waifs, children, animals, prisoners, 
and presidents who have repaid 
sin-driven 


senators by not thinking about them. There 
are a school-house, a post-office in a 
store, fish-houses, hen-houses, a three-masted schooner on 
the stocks. The hero, the student, 
the steeple-jack, each in his way, 
is at home. 


It could not be dangerous to be living 
in a town like this, of simple people, 
who have a steeple-jack placing danger signs by the church 
while he is gilding the solid- 
pointed star, which on a steeple 
stands for hope. 


THE STUDENT 


“In America everybody must have a degree,” the French 
man 
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says, “but the French do not think that all can have it; 
they don’t 
say everyone must go to college.”” We 
may feel as he says we do; five kinds of superiority 


might be unattainable by all, but one degree is not too 
much. 
In each school there is a pair of fruit-trees like that twin 
tree 
in every other school: tree-of-knowledge— 
tree-of-life—each with a label like that of the other 
college: 


lux, or lux et veritas, Christo et ecclesiae, sapiet 
felici, and if science confers immortality, 
these apple-trees should be for everyone. 
Oriental arbor vitae we say lightly. Yet you pardon 


it as when one thinking of the navy does not know not to 
infer 
dishonorable discharge from > D. D. It isa 
thoughtful pupil has two thoughts for the word 
valet; or for bachelor, child, damsel; though no one 
having heard 


them used as terms of chivalry would make the mediaeval 
use of 

them. Secluded from domestic strife, Jack Bookworm 
led a 
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college life says Goldsmith. He might not say 

it of the student who shows interest in the stranger’s 
resumé 


by asking “when will your experiment be finished, Doctor 
Einstein?” 
and is pleased when Doctor Einstein smiles and says 
politely 
“science is never finished.” But we're not 
hypocrites, we’re rustics. The football huddle in the 
vacant lot 


is impersonating calculus and physics and military 
books; and is gathering the data for genetics. If 
scholarship would profit by it, sixteen 
foot men should be grown; it’s for the football men to 
say. We must lean 


on their experience. There is vitality in the world of sport. 
If it is not the tree of knowledge, it’s the tree of life. 
When Audubon adopted us he taught 
us how to dance. It was the great crab-flounder of Mon 
tana caught 


and changed from that which creeps to that which is 
angelic. He taught us how 
to turn as the airport wind-sock turns without an error; 
like Alligator, Downpour, Dynamite, 
and Wotan, gliding round the course in a fast neat 
school, with the white 
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Marianne Moore 


of the eye showing; or as sea-lions keep going round and 
round the 
pool. But there is more to learn—the difference between 
cow 
and zebu; lion, tiger; barred and brown 
owls; horned owls have one ear that opens up and one 
that opens down. 


The golden eagle is the one with feathered legs. The 
penguin wing is 
ancient, not degenerate. Swordfish are different from 
gars, if one may speak of gars when the big 
gamehunters are using the fastidious singular—say pig, 


and that they have seen camelsparrow, tigerhorse, rat, 
mouse, butterfly, 
snake, elephant, fruit-bat, et cet’ra. No fact of science— 
theology or biology—might 
not as well be known; one does not care to hold opinions 


that fright 


could dislocate. Education augments our natural forces 
and 
prompts us to extend the machinery of advantage 
to those who are without it. One fitted 
to be a scholar must have the heroic mind, Emerson said. 


The student concentrates and does not like to fight; “gives 
his opinion 
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firmly and rests on it”—in the manner of the poet; 
is reclusive, and reserved; and has such 
ways, not because he has no feeling but because he has 
so much, 


Boasting provokes jibes, and in this country we’ve no 
cause to boast; we are 
as a nation perhaps, undergraduates not students. 
But anyone who studies will advance. 
Are we to grow upor not? They are not all college boys 
in France. 


THE HERO 


Where there is personal liking we go. 

Where the ground is sour; where there are 

weeds of beanstalk height, 

snakes’ hyperdermic teeth, or 

the wind brings the “scarebabe voice”’ 

from the neglected yew set with 

the semi-precious cats’ eyes of the ow! 
awake, asleep, “raised ears extended to fine points,” and so 
on—love won’t grow. 


We do not like some things and the hero 
doesn’t; deviating head-stones 
and uncertainty; 
going where one does not wish 
to go; suffering and not 
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is hiding. The hero shrinks 


Marianne Moore 


as what it is flies out on muffled wings, with twin yellow 


eyes—to and fro 


with quavering water-whistle note, low, 
high, in basso-falsetto chirps 
until the skin creeps. 
Jacob when a-dying, asked 
Joseph: Who are these? and blessed 
both sons, the younger most, vexing Joseph. And 
Joseph was vexing to some. 
Cincinnatus was; Regulus; and some of our fellow 
men have been, though 


devout, like Pilgrim having to go slow 
to find his roll; tired but hopeful 
hope not being hope 
until all ground for hope has 
vanished; and lenient, looking 
upon a fellow creature’s error with the 


feelings of a mother—a 
woman or a cat. The decorous frock-coated Negro 


by the grotto 


answers the fearless sightseeing hobo 
who asks the man she’s with, what’s this, 
what’s that, where’s Martha 
buried, ‘‘Gen-ral Washington 
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there; his lady, here”; speaking 

as if in a play—not seeing her; with a 

sense of human dignity 
and reverence for mystery, standing like the shadow 
of the willow. 


Moses would not be grandson to Pharaoh. 
It is not what I eat that is 
my natural meat, 
the hero says. He’s not out 
seeing a sight but the rock 
crystal thing to see—the startling El Greco 
brimming with inner light—that 
covets nothing that it has let go. This then you may know 
as the hero. 
Marianne Moore 














SONG FOR THESE TIMES 


The drums of trade are mute, the stars 
Look down upon a stagnant land, 

Our fires are banked, and empty cars 
Upon the sidings stand— 


While man, with heavy heart and sad, 
Walks among ruins, baffled, lost, 
As some devouring angel had 
Decreed a holocaust; 


Nor sees the ever-widening sky, 

The arch where hope and distance meet, 
Nor feels the ageless company 

Of earth beneath his feet. 


Lift up your eyes, O haunted one! 
The rain of heaven descendeth still; 

Still flings his challenge to the sun 
The lone tree on the hill. 


George Steele Seymour 
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FLYING 


I 


You who have sailed the seas in clipper ships 
And seen the curled wave darkening the sun, 
You know the canyon where the thunder dips 
His wings, where the bright tent of stars is spun. 
Vikings, contemptuous of flowery land, 

With tall sails set against the austere cloud, 
Past moaning buoys and the spinning sand, 

You meet oblivion, alert and proud. 


Yet roaring up are greater ships than these 
That dared the perilous immortal tide- 

Eagles that swoop among the stars like trees, 
Winged gods that gain the zenith in a stride. 
You who have sailed the seas, with fading eyes 
Salute your masters in the morning skies! 


II 


Winter is rising in the north—all day 

The sky has heard the rumor of his wings 
Parting the freezing cloud like ocean spray. 
There is no mercy when his sharp claw swings 
Grinding the amber leaf, turning the light 

To whirling darkness, whiffing out the moon, 
And sweeping down his path the cheeping flight 
Of little birds that shall be silent soon. 
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Florence Ripley Mastin 


Winter is rising—and his wings that bear 

Storm from the frozen summit of his nest 

Are stronger than your flesh. And yet you wear 
A prouder plume than snow upon your crest: 
Challenge that mounts the sky with fragile breath 
And flings defiance to the gulf of death. 


Ill 


We climbed the steps of air with motor roaring; 
We entered silver portals, still unknown 

To princes of the world, where stars were pouring 
Their clustered flames like torches over-blown. 
All night we wandered through the lofty halls 

Of cloud—a palace builded in a dream 

From mist and moonlight on whose shining walls 
Strange phantoms of the sky like pictures gleam. 


Then, as the zenith in a jeweled spire 

Began to sparkle, down the icy dawn 

We slipped to earth, whose slowly kindled fire 
In sombre light among the trees was drawn: 
But for us who had climbed the steps of air 
Unreal was earth and insecure her stair. 


Florence Ripley Mastin 
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AFTER SPRING 


The young leaves on the old trees, 
We shall not want for these. 

Nothing that was is gone: 

Green velvet of the lawn, 

Or pale eyes of the witched anemones. 


About the still garden blows 

The burning of the rose; 

Even do clouds return 

Cloud-water to the urn, 

And in the pool the guardian lily grows. 
Eyes wet with the spring rain 

Explore the skies again; 

The dripping of our eaves 

Dies in the stippled leaves, 

The sun stands on the gilded weathervane. 


Earth and its dark flowery mold 

Shall give us gold for gold. 

Too many things have tried 

To prove they had not died, 

But at the deep root everything is old. 


Such firm flesh strung to the bone 

Is not of me alone: 

Hours of done and over 

Color the seeding clover, 

The slow years stream their dust against the one. 
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We have come back to this 
Where the loosed blossom is, 

In swaths of the mown hay, 

As a new-broken spray 

Of apple blown to April premises. 


Take then in the last lease 
Emolument of peace: 

The sharding of the moon 

On the white walks of June, 

The star again in watery cicatrice. 


Tomorrow is none too long, 

Birds do not keep their song. 

The bee tumultuous here 

In the greenswarded year 

Is hiving honeys he shall die among. 


Forever, across the dial, 

Pursues this lovely while: 

Young leaves on the old tree, 

The blue flame of the sea, 

The summer solstice of our country mile. 


Surrender in gentle rest, 

This of all life is best. 

The crow against his hill 

Cries the sweet world be still; 

Over the field a bird flies to her nest. 


David McCord 


David McCord 
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TWO POEMS 


WORSHIP AT DAWN 


The bird of our awaking 
Is the crow, 

The caw crow jeering 

In the corn. 

And yet your hand 
Does lark-wing moves 
To cacaphonic stabs 

Of this black sound, 
Toward gone-out stars. 


Day is sun that comes 
And has not really gone. 
Sun is golden runners, 
Sky-sped openers of long 
Bright avenues of day. 
It is too long 

You worship. 


Tear away 

The secret-precious fibre 
Of your sense touch, 
The futile strain 

You gave your night to. 
The crow jeers 


In the field; 
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George Brodsky 


Your hand is heavy, 
Your heart is dull. 
What good is worship 
Of the stars 

When you cannot 
Have a place there 
For your knees? 


GAUGUIN’S TAHITIAN OLYMPIA 


Wisely, 

You are woven of soft brown, 
And the nakedness of you 

Is more than only breasts 
Curving down, 

And soft swimming lines sent 
Along the space you lie in: 
The wisdom of you 

Is effortless and evident. 


Ge orge Brods ky 
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QUIET SONGS 


COMMUNION 


The painter 
moves his brush once more 
over the canvas. 
His eyes are wet 
and the palette in his hand 
drops to the floor. 

I cannot paint you, 
says he to the ugly woman; 
—TI have tried all, 
but there is too much beauty 
in the tragedy of your deformity. 
And the woman 
understands. 


SONGS TO BE WHISPERED 
I 
Mine the love that is soft, compassional 
like the hands of a woman 
praying 
in the dark. 


You called to me, | 
O mouth of honey, 
without calling. . . . 
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Jose Garcia Villa 
INVISIBLE 


My body is a bottle of white glass: 
why has not somebody poured red wine into me 
that I should become beautiful? 


My body is a green leaf: 
why have I not dried, that I should blow away 
to infinity, with many winds? 
Tose Garcia Villa 


PETAL-FALL 


Given to wondering by day, 

I gaze within a hawthorn flower, 
Thin-blown upon the casual hour 

As moth-wing, foam, or flying spray. 


Given to pondering by night, 

I am amazed that earth will suffer 
Any young bough to lift above her 
A hawthorn pride so crystal-white. 


But this the marvel of it all: 
Even as a boy or bloom today 
Must lie tonight in quiet clay, 
All life will go in petal-fall. 
Dennis Murphy 
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THE FINE DUF!I 


Darkly dreaming eyes, 
Like flowers 
In deep disguise, 
—Where shall our fine duel be? 


In a leaf-strewn garden where 

Colors run 

Through vales unknown to care, 
—There shall our fine duel be. 


On a purple gossamer dawn 

When night 

Retreats and day is gone, 
—Then shall our fine duel be 


Ah, duels might be divine, 
In light 
Like rare communion wine, 
—But you . . . no longer love me. 


Your dark eyes look away 
To where 
Another garden blooms today. 


—Too soon . . . your blade pierced me! 


When each red drop into 
My soul 
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Ricardo Ewing 


Is dripping my love for you, 
Did your blade mean death for me? 


My loveliest lady, I know! 
I’m lost 
In crimsoning pools below. 
Your blade meant death for me! 
Ricardo Ewing 


RAIN 


Nothing can prevail 

Against the rain. 

The mountains shift their pain 
From continent to continent, 
From sea to sea, 

To no avail. 


What stubborn intent 
Makes them rise again 
In new-lain sediments 
To prove a buffet for the winds? 


What thundering will 
Thrives on this mockery 
Loosing the granite grain, 
Crumbling the rock 

To minute agonies of sand? 


Rebekah Fenworth 
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THE RUBINS 


BAILEH RUBIN 


Life almost feels the same amidst the smells 

Of herring, rye-bread, kreplich, table-greens; 

As if her son’s five rooms wherein she dwells 
Were opening windows to the quiet scenes 

Of straw-roofed houses warping where they settle. 
“Almost,” and yet so cruelly not the same 

As that red borsht cooked in a different kettle; 
As that same picture in a different frame. 


Where strings of beigle drop from wooden hooks, 
When overhead some loud Victrola plays 

Kol Nidre, where baled women in perukes 

Sell cakes and sun-flower seeds, where windows blaze 
With candle-sticks and samovars—the past 

Is always captured and is lost as fast. 


SAM RUBIN 


They would go round the earth, he thinks, those stitches 
Running across the cloth, across his mind; 

Threads like that telegraph line along the ditches 
Beyond the village which he left behind— 

A seam across the world he breathed in, 

Though not the one out of whose lights and shades 
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Israel Newman 


His life was cast; his world has always been 
Beyond its skylines and beyond its age. 


He still lives more with shepherds and with seers 
In biblical Judaea, and withal 

With that new age whose echoes reach his ears, 
Crossing half Europe, and with that whose call 
Comes down those far dream-cities under way— 
Utopias he will help to build some day. 


IRVING RUBIN 


But in his five small rooms whose fire-escape 
Looks down white storms of linen swept and tossed, 
Sam fails to span the distances that gape 
Between him and his kin—a mother lost 
In bygone centuries, a son as far 
““Ahead?”’, Sam wonders: 

This his flesh and bone, 
Hard-shaped of that bleak force.no man may jar, 
Brief as the sudden clank of steel on stone? 


They speak but seldom. They are not at odds. 

Two tempers: one of fire and one of steel; 

Two architects: of skyscrapers; of gods. 

A gap bridged over by an evening meal, 

As if no blood could bind, no lifé could span:. 

“My son the architect” —“The queer old man.” 
Israel Newman 
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FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


BLACK MADONNA 


She sighs, and carefully from over her back 
Unslings her baby, slips the blanket round, 
And squats upon the hard sweet-scented ground. 


Her rough brown fingers work her bosom slack, 
And slowly one great ponderous breast appears 
(Stronger to save than all her nation’s spears!) 
Till loosed at last from the binding dress, it hangs 
Night-dark and rich, and savagely bespread 

Like some great fruit above the infant’s head. 


She heaves him, whimpering, up into her arms, 
And smiles to see the small fierce searching mouth 
Whisper with swift content; as when in drouth 
The first rains hissing on the sun-scorched veld 
Make little mouthing sounds, whisper aloud 
Under the great breasts of each streaming cloud. 


Then as the infant mouths his gurgling psalms 
She gently strokes his silken naked side. 
She sits quite still. Her eyes are satisfied. 





THE STRICKEN TREE 


By day its twisted branches rear 
Their gaunt arms to the sky, 
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And its shrunken body bends before 

The winds that hurry by. 

It stands there whipped by wind and rain, 
And never a leaf is born of its pain. 


But when I look upon the tree 

In the moon-haunted night 

It is shadowy and beautiful, 

Slim in the strange starlight. 

On all its branches the stars are tossed 


To comfort it for the leaves that are lost. 


And sometimes I think in this world of pain 
I who am leafless and wealed with scars! 
Of the tree that will never bear leaves again, 


Bearing the golden stars. 


THE CAPTIVE LION 


A scent, a sound borne on the drifting breeze, 
Has touched a chord of memory in his brain. 
He moves out from the shadow of the trees, 
Snuffing the air. . . . And swiftly, once again 
Treading the forest paths, each nerve athrill, 
He roars his hunger till the jungle cowers 
Silent with fear. He crouches; springs; his kill 


Drips its red blood among the scarlet flowers. 


le flings himself against the clanging bars 
Roaring his impotence and misery. 
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His knotted tail lashes his flanks; he jars 

The noonday silence with his agony. 

And on the rocks his zoo-born mate half lies 
And watches him with puzzled wondering eyes. 


THE PIONEER’S GRAVE 


No candles burned for him, 
No funeral prayers were said, 
When his tired soul found rest 
Among the dead. 


Only the falling dew 
Fell soft as a mourner’s tear 
When night spread her sable shroud 
Over his bier. 


Only the stars above, 
Like candles guttering low, 
Dript starlight round his head, 
Softly aglow. 


Only the lion’s roar 
For requiem prayer was said 

When the wind swept her covering sands 
Over the dead. 


F. W. Mason 





























THE WOODEN CASTLE 


I 
The clock is striking lustily, 
The hours drift away. 
Why are you still so mustily 
Locked up in your room today? 


Behold the hedges billowing 
With blossoms newly sprung 
And perfume for their pillowing 
While yet the morn is young! 


The hum of bees is motherly, 
I hear the swallows cry. 

The wind upon his southerly 
Charger goes whistling by. 


Come let us follow his trace today, 

So far let us fly, and fast, 

That we may at length outrace today 
The years till we reach the past. 

Are the pale embers scattering 

Their gleams through the smithy shed? 


Are the waves of the flume still spattering 
As they shoulder the wheel ahead? 


Do the pigeons coo at their lovering? 
Does the gray-winged cuckoo shout? 
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Is rose-tinted smoke still hovering 
Above the blast furnace snout? 


I want it all as it was before 

And not a change in the scene. 
Good-wife at the wooden castle door, 
You are just turned fifteen. 


Il 
Will you take me into your banquet room 
And let me muse and rest? 
How cool within is the softened gloom, 
As though it were memory’s nest. 


Will you take me into your festal hall 
To dream a twilight dream? 
Joshua’s moon stands still on the wall 
Above time’s passing stream. 


Prophets that peasant hands portrayed 
Long ago may be seen there yet 

In coats of homespun on parade 

By the Sea of Genesaret. 


Holy men in girdled gown 

Toil slowly over the plain 

On steeds of bay and steeds of brown 
With rippling tail and mane. 


Gray horse and dappled, on they go; 
They look by no means fresh, 
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Their sagging backs are burdened so 
With weight of pious flesh. 


High on his balcony David stands 
To gaze on Bathsheba fair. 

Sheep roam below on Jordan sands 
And nibble the olive-trees there. 


Do you know, once before when I had come 
To the hall where we are today, 

I leaped on the steed of Prince Absalom 
And rode far, far away. 


Boldly I rode on my dashing course 
Through woods where the nightingales trill, 
For I was on Poetry’s flying horse 
That sometimes carries me still. 

III 
Open the chests where the treasure is laid 
That the great locks hold secure, 
The ancient stuffs that the years may fade 
But that nevertheless endure. 
Let fabrics on table and bench be spread. 
I would see the white spangles glint 
Upon soft brocades in the sunset’s red, 
Rejoicing in every tint. 
The empty linen that now we view 


With the heart of a bride kept rhyme. 
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How far off the spring when its flax was blue, 
And the autumn spinning-time! 


In your widow’s black, you look at the lace 
Of flounce and edging with pride, 

For you were the last of your mountain race 
To wear them as a bride. 


A sound as from eerie strings is sped 
By the night wind rustling through 
This bridal linen of living and dead: 
My mother was married here too. 


It sings of the passing beauty of flowers 

And the firm web of happiness, 

Of joys that flit through the springtime hours 
And faith under life’s long stress. 


And when I slip away to my room 

Up the creaking stairs at last 

I shall kneel there alone in the silent gloom 
In reverence to the past. 


The wind in the loft has a tale to tell 
Of the worthy blood of my race, 
And the scent of old lavender seems to dwell 
Round the shining pillow-case. 
IV 


My soul was cradled in peace last night, 
I slept through the thunder’s knell. 
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This morning you brought me a helmet bright 
And gave it me in farewell. 


You said, “The road will be rough, I fear, 
And the journey hard—who knows? 

But a homeland welcome awaits you here 
Whenever you want repose.” 


Good metal refined by the old forge fire 
I found in the family hoard, 
And there in the smithy to heart’s desire 
I made me a ringing sword. 


The wind from the meadows and moors of home 
Companions me, too, on my way 

In war and peace, whatever may come, 

Like a singing soldier gay. 


But often in dreams I'll turn me to 
Your peasant castle of wood 

And think, my fresh-eyed cousin, of you 
Who stand where my mother stood. 


And if I should not come home before, 

We shail meet in the grove near-by, 

When they open the cross-inlaid copper door 

To the place where my kinsfolk lie. 

Translated from the Swedish of Erik Axel Karlfeldt 
by Charles Wharton Stork 
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ADVANTAGES 
N these days, when there seems to be a blight upon 
civilization’s orchard of industry and riches are falling 
to the ground like rotten apples, when each man’s fortune, 
erect and healthy in the morning, may be stricken with a 
pestilence before night, the poet has a certain advantage 
over his neighbors. The dollar that danced away from him 
during the boom is scarcely more elusive now under the 
slump. The meagre meal that seemed pitiful when all the 
world was feasting is almost a feast now that so many are 
in the bread-line. And the philosophy of enchanting dis- 
enchantment, that looked like a tinsel array of paradoxes 
when the sun rode high, may shine in the dark with bright 
gleams of essential truth. While the rich and great are 
mortally hurt in their sense of security and their pride, 
while they have little to think of but contrast and defla- 
tion, the poet has the same stock of insubstantial treasure 
which comforted him through years when others were 
piling up more visible treasure in stocks and lands. 

His blessed-be-little-or-nothing state of mind is not a 
monopoly of his own; indeed, he has inherited it from the 
saints and sages of all ages. The poet may not be a suffi- 
ciently complete saint or sage to accept the philosophy 
whole-heartedly, like Francis of Assisi or Diogenes; indeed, 
his soul—or stomach—may rebel against some of its im- 
plications when he sees brokers and bankers, however 
vociferous with complaints, still holding on to luxurious 
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apartments and automobiles, and movie stars heroically 
fighting the Depression at fifty thousand a picture. But 
at least, if he is a poet worthy of the muse, he has eyes 
wide open to the beauty of the world and of his share of 
life in it, ears attuned to the music of its rhythms and the 
magic of its words, and a mind keenly edged for cutting 
under its shams and surfaces to the roots of its miraculous 
growth and the rocky basis of its faith. Moreover, he is 
aware of space and distances. He is not chained to the 
earth, but travels with the planets through their vast 
orbits around the sun, and he feels the enormous march of 
the stars through incredible immensities of time. 

It is something to be born with an imagination into this 
world over-populated with groundlings. It is something 
to have the power of utterance in a world where so many 
voices stutter small nothings or are silent. It is something 
to sing when others are scolding, to cry out when people 
are sordid or complacent, to lift up some kind of a light 
against fog or darkness. All these advantages are the 
poet’s heritage, even if now and then the gloom over- 
shadows him and he forgets to live up to the full glory of 
his destiny. 

Others may have a share of it. The poet, or even his 
fellows of the same genus in the other arts, may not be the 
only ones to discover the magnificence of life; but in so far 
as the man on the street discovers and lives in it, he also 
is to that extent a poet, even though his less indulgent fate 
did not accord him the gift of lyric utterance. H. M. 
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ERIK AXEL KARLFELDT, SWEDISH POET 


Swedish poetry—is there such a thing? A cosmopolitan 
critic would simply chuckle and ask in return, “Is there 
such a thing as American poetry? You have Poe and 
Whitman, Longfellow wrote smooth verses, Emerson did a 
few striking bits; but Sweden has at least nine poets of 
international calibre.” 

There is not space here to do more than mention Bell- 
man, the brilliant improvisatore; Runeberg, the epic bard 
of Finland; Tegnér, the northern Goethe; Rydberg, phil- 
osophical idealist; Snoilsky, with his lyric form and fire; 
Fréding, a Burns and Byron combined; Levertin, with his 
oriental mysticism; and Heidenstam, still living, whose 
intensity of thought and color makes one forget his lack of 
music. Erik Axel Karlfeldt, 1864-1931, to whom the Nobel 
Prize for Literature was awarded last year posthumously, 
rounds out the list. As a member of the Nobel jury, 
Karlfeldt had previously refused the award. 

Karlfeldt is an anomaly. In substance he is strongly 
national, even local, since he writes almost exclusively of 
his native province, Dalecarlia, where the bright peasant 
costumes are still worn. In form, however, he has the 
definite and sharply-chiseled technic of classic tradition. 
He is himself the Fridolin he describes in one of his best 
known lyrics, who 

can talk in the peasant style with a churl, 
And in Latin with men of degree. 


Primitive feeling and a cultivated, even an academic mind, 
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that is Karlfeldt. He is not at all a Wordsworth, for he 
does not moralize—he presents. Among English poets he 
most resembles the Keats of the Ode to Autumn, the Keats 
who is autochthonous and impersonal. He seldom deals 
directly with his own emotions; his love of nature and folk 
tradition, in particular his quiet humor, are overtones of 
his graphic lyricism. His earliest poems are comparatively 
simple, but his most characteristic work is highly deco- 
rative, with a certain quaintness of design. Take the 
opening stanza of the Ode to the Autumnal Neptune: 


Was it you I saw, O sea-god, on your back old-man-like swimming, 
While the rough hair, green as seaweed, rippled on your mighty chest? 
Do you mind the springtime festivals with gladness overbrimming? 
Were you striking out for Venus’ realm beyond the glowing west? 


Here is firm, controlled, almost sculpturesque mastery ot 
thought and rhythm. But does one ever find the man him 
self behind the objectivity of the artist? Sometimes. 
Autumn clearly is his favorite season, and he has the wist- 
fulness as well as the hearty vigor of 

October, arch-duke of the torrents that roar, 
Novemb 


r, the war-lord of darkness and cold. 
Thus we find in Karlfeldt’s poetry not only a landscape 





and a people but a man, a man not easily known but, once 
discovered, one whom we instinctively love. The univer- 
sity scholar, the librarian, the secretary of the Swedish 
Literary Academy, that is one Karlfeldt. The other is the 
reticent Dalecarlian peasant, steeped in the beauty of the 
“legended long ago,” deeply conscious of his high calling 
as spokesman of his clan. Charles Wharton Stork 
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TWO BOOKS BY JEFFERS 


Thurso’s Landing and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. 

Horace Liveright, Inc. 

Descent to the Dead: Poems written in Ireland and Great 

Britain, by Robinson Jeffers. Random House. 

These newest books confirm rather than alter the im- 
pression made by the former work of Robinson Jeffers. 
He either knocks you, or leaves you cold. To me he 
usually does both, in the order given; I suppose because my 
thinking is considerably younger and less experienced than 
my feeling, and he reaches ninety-nine parts of ordinary 
gullible human being to one of artist and critic. The 
latter, I think, deserves the last word; but there are 
adequate reasons for Jeffers’ success with the former. 

I start with the premise that Jeffers’ longer narrative 
poems are meant to be dramatic. Structurally, of course, 
these narratives are dramas only in an approximate sense 
—in the same sense that the Spoon River Anthology is a 
novel. I lack space here to develop the details of this 
identification: let it suffice to say that here are dramas 
with enormously amplified descriptions of scenery, and 
stage directions on whose writing the dramatist has 
lavishly expended his finest art. For the rest, they are 
dramas depending on the author’s personal intensity, 
expressed in a rhythm that induces an almost hypnotic 
response; and, finally, on the shocking character of the 
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stories he has to tell. All of these measures contribute to 
dramatic effectiveness, though they are not per se the stuff 
of which drama is made; and all of them are perfectly 
legitimate, more or less time-honored techniques. It is 
only fair to Jeffers to point out, in passing, that the last of 
the three factors has the sanction of the most ancient 
tradition: you will find shocking stories in the tragedies of 
the ancient Greeks. 

Here is the plot of Thurso’s Landing: after the suicide of 
his father, Reave Thurso bosses the ranch on which live 
his old mother, his wife Helen, his lame brother Mark, and 
a couple of property Mexican servants. Helen commits 
adultery with Reave’s friend Rick Armstrong, runs away 
with him, but is brought back by her husband. Reave is 
hopelessly crippled in an accident; Mark, the lame 
brother, hangs himself; Helen cuts Reave’s throat, then 
poisons herself. The old mother and the Mexicans are left. 

At this point the reader may think I am being unfair to 
Jeffers and making him ridiculous. I wouldn’t, he thinks, 
deal this way with Shakespeare. Well, why not? and if so, 
what would be the difference? In some respects Jeffers 
and Shakespeare are comparable enough—in a gorgeous 
rhetorical eloquence, in a somewhat stagey misanthropy, 
in a strictly limited social vision. Furthermore, it is true 
that Shakespeare was not above writing shockers (with his 
tongue in his cheek, we like to say, well aware of what he 
was up to). Jeffers shockers fail to come off for the same 
reason that O’Neill’s do: for one thing, they are over- 
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weighted with a too-portentous symbolism; for another, he 
errs in transposing his mathematics into dramatic terms. 
It is probably true that seven murders are seven (at least) 
times more horrible than one murder; but the reader can 
stomach only one—or maybe three. For the rest, his 
horror takes refuge in joking: he says “What! another 
one?’’, and laughs the whole effect off the stage. 

To go back to Shakespeare: if we were to abstract sum- 
marily half a dozen tragic plots from each writer—Jeffers 
has no comic ones—we would, I think, find Shakespeare 
more objective and less obsessed, less inclined to put on 
the same record over and over again. To be sure, he put 
himself into Hamlet, for whose understanding, as T. S. 
Eliot has pointed out, we must understand things that 
Shakespeare himself did not understand. But Shakespeare 
fortunately wrote Hamlet only once, whereas Jeffers con- 
stantly requires of us this demand on our understanding. 
He says that it is necessary to get the human mind un- 
centered from itself, but he diagnoses in the universe the 
sickness that is original in him. He is a great fellow for 
supplying tolerably lengthy explanations of the symbolism 
of his poems; this amounts to nothing more than elaborate 
rationalization. Setting aside the Alexandrian tendency to 
write your own commentary, what this means is that 
Jeffers finds his material unmanageable. I remember a 
cavalry sergeant in equitation school who used to yell at 
recruits, “Ride that horse! don’t let that horse ride you!” 
Jeffers, it seems to me, attracts attention partly because he 
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puts up a performance similar to that against which the 
sergeant warned his recruits. Or it all boils down to the 
difference between the pathology of the poet and the 
prophet. I have said this elsewhere, and take space here 
only to define their respective ecstasies: what the poet 
stands outside of is himself, and that in order better to 
identify himself with the thing seen; whereas the prophet 
divorces himself from the thing seen, he has too little use 
for it, he wears distinction in his own aloofness. 

I consider Jeffers guilty of letting himself be taken in by 
himself more than an honest artist should. When he 
writes of the lyrics in Descent to the Dead, “\t seems hardly 
necessary to stipulate that the elegiac tone of these verses 
reflects the author’s mood, and is not meant for economic 
or political opinion,” I find his innocence amusing—like 
St. Peter’s denial of our Lord. 

What, does he think, engendered such a mood? Does he 
believe himself so alien to the world he lives in as not to 
bear its print upon him? I can not here undertake the 
complete conversion of Robinson Jeffers, nor change him 
from Peter to Saul on the road to Damascus, but I want to 
point out to his readers that, whether he means it or not, 
his verses do reflect opinion both political and economic. 
Not their least value is the way their time is echoed in 
them. Jeffers’ very idea of tragedy, by comparison with 
that of the Greeks, or Shakespeare’s, illumines the time in 
which he writes. Take, in their order, the three themes 
considered tragic: by the Greeks, that Man is pitiful 
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because he goes under a doom imposed by the gods; by 
Shakespeare, that Men (as individuals) are pitiful because 
they carry in themselves the seeds of their own doom; by 
Jeffers, that the world is pitiful because it is contaminated 
by Man, or corrupted by the very presence of life. Does it 
need to be said that these philosophies indicate an early, 
middle, and late—or a young, middle-aged, and old— 
attitude toward Man’s status in the universe? And cir- 
cumstance, no less than time, can be inferred from them. 
For the sanity of the artist who, it may be, lurks within 
the robes of the prophet Jeffers, this may be said: the 
corruption on which his mind is bent lies not wholly 
within himself. He sees a rotten world, all right enough; 
therefore I invoke him to recognize it, and write its copy 
fair—not, in this bad arty fashion, to let it photograph 
itself upon him, sicken him without his knowledge, and 
then reproduce it all touched up and transmogrified after 
development in some dark corner of his falcon tower. | 
suppose he can’t help himself. He is being licked by 
modern life, like so many others; and if he does not cry his 
woe in the tones of Robert Frost or Hart Crane, it is still 
the same licking. That is what passes for the artist’s 
tragedy with us; that, and paralysis of will so great that he 
can neither quit crying nor fight back. So I suppose in our 
September evenings we shall listen to a good many tragic 
artists, and not have much tragic art; this side of October, 
or a descent to the dead, there is little comfort for our 
generation. Rolfe Humphries 
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THE POET OF THE WAR 


The Poems of Wilfred Owen, with notes on his life by 

Edmund Blunden. Viking Press. 

This edition of the poems of Wilfred Owen supersedes 
the 1920 edition prepared by Siegfried Sassoon; it contains 
fifty-nine poems, as compared with twenty-three in the 
earlier volume. The valuable memoir by Edmund 
Blunden, with its quotations from Owen’s letters and 
early verse, is the best available account, to my knowledge, 
of the poet’s life. 

The sensuous apprentice work of Owen announces an 
idolater of Keats. At twenty he became a tutor in Bor- 
deaux, and there, stimulated by his friendship with the 
poet Laurent Tailhaide, he studied to acquire a Gallic 
dexterity in the art of verse, intending to publish a volume 
of Minor Poems. Even in July 1914, the month in which 
his doom was written, he was pathetically unaware of 
the tremendous forces of evil waiting to be unchained. 
Concerned with assonance rather than with the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo, he wrote in his diary: 

Birds 
Cheerily chirping in the early day. 
Bards 
Singing of summer scything thro’ the hay. 

The rest of his brief history is familiar. The War 
crystallized his emotions in furious finality. Yet it need 
not have been the War. The shock of love might have 
served him as well. If we view his life as drama, we 
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apprehend the tragedy in the substitution. We need no 
other commentary on Strange Meeting, the finest literature 
to come out of the war, than a casual sentence, describing 
the day’s work, from one of his letters: “I only shot one 
man with my revolver (at about thirty yards!) ; the others 
I took with a smile.” 

The best of the poems published for the first time in the 
present collection is Song of Songs, an expression of pure 
melodic genius: 

Sing me at morn, but only with your laugh; 


Even as Spring that laugheth into leaf; 
Even as Love that laugheth after Life. 


Sing me, but only with your speech all day, 
As voluble leaflets do; let viols die; 
The least word of your lips is melody! 


Sing me at eve, but only with your sigh! 
Like lifting seas it solaceth; breathe so, 
Slowly and low, the sense that no songs say. 


Sing me at midnight with your murmurous heart! 
Let youth’s immortal-moaning chords be heard 
Throbbing through you, and sobbing, unsubdued. 

The ninth line alone would be the perfect exemp/um for 
Mr. Pound’s exhortation: 

Let the neophyte know assonance and alliteration, rhyme immediate 
and delayed, simple and polyphonic, as a musician would expect to know 
harmony and counterpoint and all the minutiae of his craft. 

Nothing else is quite comparable, except fragmentarily, 
with the best of the poems already known to us. But T/x 
Unreturning is a powerful sonnet, Happiness contains 
three magnificent lines (“the om/y /ines of mine that carry 
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mands was: “Passivity at any price! 
disgrace, but never resort to arms.” 


November 4th he was killed. 


He was forever attempting to trap it 


Like a sun, in his last deep hour; 


And in his eyes 


In different skies. 
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the stamp of maturity”), Miners indicates the range of the 
poet’s sympathies, Six O’Clock in Princes Street shows him 
redeeming a string of clichés with a brilliant observation, 
Le Christianisme reveals an epigrammatic turn. 

Like all true artists, Owen had a terrible 


1918 he was on hospital leave in Craiglockhart, near Edin- 
burgh, where he could have remained comfortably, it 
seems, till the war ended. But he would not stay, although 
he had already noted that ‘“‘one of Christ’s essential com- 


shambles because he was haunted by 
look” in the faces of the men in the line, a look that ‘‘was 
not despair, or terror, it was more terrible than terror, for 
it was a blindfold look, and without expression, like a dead 
rabbit’s. . . . And to describe it, I think I must go back 
and be with them.” He went back on August 3Ist. On 


“The very strange look,” particularly as fixed in the 
faces of the dying, appears in his poems again and again. 
I saw his round mouth’s crimson deepen as it fell, 

Watching the magnificent recession of farewell, 
Clouding, half gleam, half glower, 


And a last splendor burn the heavens of his cheek. 


The cold stars lighting, very old and bleak, 
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we might say 
In the summer of 


Suffer dishonor and 
He returned to the 


y “the very strange 


with words: 
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A word about Owen’s prosody: he did not, of course, 
invent assonance or introduce it into English poetry, but 
no one before or since has employed it so habitually and 
understandingly, with such delight in the open vowel 
sounds and the inexhaustible supply of rich feminine end- 
ings. One notes an increasing use of assonance, as a 
variation to rhyme, among contemporary poets. 

What distinguishes Owen’s work primarily is the scale 
of his vision. The other war poets of his generation never 
escaped from the trenches: the years leave them behind. 
But Owen wrote from an infinite distance. His soul, to 
borrow a phrase from one of his own poems, “looked down 
from a vague height with Death.” From whatever point 
we may regard him, his position appears unchanged. 
There is a quality in Blake that I can best suggest by a 
hyperbole: at times such a vast space opens up between 
his words that the world itself might come through with- 
out scraping its sides. When Owen writes: 

My lips, parting, shall drink space, mile by mile; 


Strong meats be all my hunger; my renown 
Be the clean beauty of speed and pride of style . 


he is consciously, I think, aspiring to that effect. In the 
last stanza of Greater Love and in nearly all of Strange 
Meeting, where rivers of pity wind through the intervals, 
the effect is there. This quality is properly called sub- 
limity. It is the rarest virtue in English poetry. 

Stanley F. Kunitz 
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“OBSCURITY AND DUST” 
The Fourney and Other Poems, by Yvor Winters. Dragon 

Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Abstraction in art tends toward the subject-matter of 
pure ecstasy, and Yvor Winters, who is very sensitive to 
modern movements, opposes this trend in his latest book 
of verse, which contains eight moderately long poems in 
heroic couplets, a measure that admits the accumulation of 
prosaic detail and low-toned effects. The end of ecstasy, 
as it appears in the different poetry of Hart Crane and 
Gerard Hopkins, is what Maritain terms “‘the suicide of an 
angel—through forgetfulness of matter.” Thus Mr. 
Winters has purposely written of more generally human 
experience; if he sacrifices the nervous tension which char- 
acterizes both his earlier work and modern poetry in 
general, the advantage of broader appeal cannot be denied 
him, while the density of his poetic line indicates that the 
wide range of forms does not come from facility or a defect 
of integrity. Indeed, he seems capable of adopting a 
poetic form, realizing the experience it offers, and de- 
liberately choosing another and different one. Among the 
few masters of “free verse,” in The Bare Hills (1927) he 
condensed meaning into separate perceptions of descrip- 
tion or exposition which followed each other without any 
joints; in The Proof (1930), he gave the sonnet a unique 
quality of hurry and excitement; but here the poems 
depend on detailed descriptions and are unhurriedly calm. 

Their subject-matter is a description of feelings and 
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reflections attendant on a scene, such as a trip by train up 
the Snake River country in The Fourney, which is probably 
the best poem. A traditional metre, a great deal of 
traditional rhetoric, and the commonplace rhymes con- 
tribute to the low-tone of the poems, whose basic attitude 
is a startling one. In the poem on Pasadena the stated 
subject is a contrast between the immediate past and the 
present, but within it one feels a consuming impatience 
with the waste of “fine men, now broken”’ by the civiliza- 
tion which built the city. This impatience is identical 
with his vision of Time as the progression of existence 
“toward meaning that its changing cannot find,” opposed 
by Timelessness, or mind. It becomes less the direct 
subject of these poems, as it was of the Prayer Beside a 
Lamp, for instance, and more the attitude informing the 
approach. And The Critiad: A Poetical Survey of Recent 
Criticism, which makes many insulting remarks on figures 
of the literary scene, is not informed by humor or malice, 
but rather by this pathos of impatience, whose instru- 
ment here is scorn. The Vision is the only failure in the 
book—the meaning of the incident is never defined. 

If we compare Mr. Winters’ verse with such standard 
minor poets as Carew or Collins, we see that he equals them 
in skill, and excels them in range. Thus the closing lines 
of The Critiad are not unjustified: 


Yet I will publish still, and if I must, 
Share with the great obscurity and dust. 
They left me richer, having kept the trust. 
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And if the faint worm try his lip on me, 
c 


Such are the hazards of mortality. 
7. V. Cunningham 
STORIES BY MISS WALTON 
Fane Matthew and Other Poems, by Eda Lou Walton. 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 
The two long narratives in this volume, one of about two 


thousand lines and the other one thousand, are examples 
of thorough workmanship devoted to the elucidation of 
human character under the stress of passion that falters 
between fulfilment and frustration. The themes are 
thoughtfully conceived and skilfully worked out, and the 
form chosen, a flexible and smoothly flowing blank verse, 
seems suitable for the telling of a modern story. The only 
trouble is that the people do not quite come alive, they 
remain somewhat theoretic and unconvincing; and the 


style wavers between prose forced into iambics and poetry 


wherein, at its best, the imaginative content sustains and 
justifies the iambics. 

Opening the book almost anywhere, by chance page 70, 
I come upon these lines: 


Jane was upstairs 





Jane did not come and give him audience 
Did not bend grateful to his secret plan 
When in his moment he was capable 


Of any plan at all; Jane stayed upstairs. 
a : ; ; 
This, of course, is prose, whatever the metrical masquer- 


ade. Yet further along on the same page we recognize a 


closer contact with poetic impulse: 
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They sat together 
Blind to the glory risen over mountains, 
They saw the moon within each other’s eyes. 
The garden squared before them, shimmering, shadowy 
Save where the bridal wreath lay banked like snow. 
Dale heard his own voice speaking many words 
He never had intended. 


It is difficult to say what reconciliation might be possible, 
in a subject taken from modern life and inviting psycho- 
logical analysis, between a poetic intention and a prosaic 
thinking-out of the theme. One is moved to consider why 
Miss Walton does not achieve this reconciliation, why the 
two narratives, Fane Matthew and The Blue Room—the 
one in blank verse, the other in Shakespearean-sonnet 
form—seem earthbound and pedestrian instead of lifting 
into flight. One feels that the author is led always by the 
mind, the intellectual concept, whereas the imagination is 
the life-giving faculty, always the revealer of character, 
the diviner of truth. Moved by the imagination, prose 
may become poetry; led by the intellect, verse must in- 
evitably become prose. The imagination presents life— 
in all its unexpectedness, its vital and delightful incon- 
sistencies. The intellect thinks about life, forces it to a 
resolutely drawn pattern, writes about it and about. 

Miss Walton seems more successful in the shorter poems. 
Some of these are more or less analytic, but here the mani- 
festly autobiographic motive is heightened by emotion at 
times into lyric beauty. In To Her Own Girlhood and She 
Enters the City, for example, we have the emotional ex- 
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perience of a western woman who had “‘slept with moun- 
tains’ and who feels them still in her blood and bone when 
she enters New York: 

With breath still taken whistling through the lips 

From the steep trail, she turned, 

Knowing herself above the tree-line, and the burned 

Forest below. 

Slow smoke still drifted upward, and she bent 

Her steps along a precipice of light. 

No stranger to new heights, within this city 

Written indelibly upon the sky, 

Above the snowline, marble high, 

So granite-cold with towers that she must fold 

The mantle of old ecstasy about her, 

Gladly she came to stay! 

Utterly now she would prefer 

This final way of gray unscalable darkness. 

Alone here in deliberate stone, 

She knew an old song on her lips. 


Kven here one would like to strike out certain lines. 
Even here the poems become too thoughtful, too analytic 
—the poet cannot quite yield utterly to the lyric mood. 
None of these shorter poems is perhaps a true lyric; none 
of them completely transcends its motive and lifts it into 
song—a feat possible even with the most abstruse motives 
when they are carried by a master. But Miss Walton in 
some of these, as in certain descriptive passages of the 
longer poems, reac hes through warm feeling to imaginative 
benaty , gives us a glimpse into the heights she is aiming at 
from the lower levels which enthrall her. H. M. 
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SLIGHT SONGS 


Outside of the World, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. 

Duffield & Co. 

This is a modest book of brief poems, quietly emotional 
experiences unfolded in a style and rhythm delicately 
expressive of a fine personality. The title-poem records 
one of those rare moments of exaltation when the human 
being seems to be caught up beyond life into some realm of 
clear intelligence; another tells of a “bitter tryst”’ with 
pain, and two or three pay tribute to the poignant grandeur 
of death. Again we have sketches of travel; we see shat- 
tered colors falling through “the great rose” of the Sainte 
Chapelle, or we linger under the blossoming stones of 
Chartres, where 

The air is like the surface of a pool 
In which sounds drop as pebbles out of space. 

Nancy Hanks is the most ambitious poem in the book. 
Expectant motherhood at the moment of bitter crisis and 
exquisite hope, typified by the harsh simplicity of Lincoln’s 
birth, is handled with a certain nobility and without 
mawkishness or over-emphasis. 

Perhaps the first part of Tracks in the Snow will suggest 
as well as anything the quietly meditative tone of the 
poems, the poet’s sensitiveness to the beauty of common 
experiences, and her compact and imaginative expression 
of them: 

Life passes lightly over like tracks in the snow 
That are gone the next morning. Winds blow 
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Slight Songs 


Widely, carelessly filling the deep ruts and hollows, 
For where the wind blows the soft snow follows. 
The sun draws into the earth the foot’s mark 

Shy hurried feet scampering into the dark, 

Or the deep heavy print careful and slow 

Of lonely feet hunting a path in the snow. 

Even the close-pressed tread of lovers that interlace 
Are gone in the morning, leaving behind no trace. 


There is no taint of vulgarity in Mrs. Chapin’s thinking, 
and no waste or cheapness in her style. If one finds noth- 
ing strikingly original in her poems, one must feel the 
appeal of their sincerity, simplicity, and a certain delicacy 
of melodic strain. H. M. 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


Transition 1932 brings back into circulation from the Servire Press, The 
Hague, as a half-yearly publication, a magazine whose suspension in the 
summer of 1930 deprived the literary scene of one of its notable and most 
diverting features. We are not “out,” at the moment, to solicit skepti- 
cismor contempt for any part of the new Transition. Our memory of the 
old ¢ransition’s valuable service to French and American writers from 
1927-30 would make that task acutely invidious. It will be no surprise 
to our readers to learn that Mr. Jolas’ former championship of the 
“dream-world,” of the “mystic, telluric, the demonish, the phantasmal,” 
continues eloquent and unabated. He has, however, found a new label 
for his cause—‘‘mantic,” and the first issue pullulates with broadsides 
manifestoes on The Metanthropological Crisis and The Mantic Personality, 
“anamyths,” “psychographs,” and a Word Laboratory. The galére is 
crowded, even the revered Mencken coming out with a sheaf of octo- 
genarian pessimism. To review a magazine of 326 pages is beyond our 
powers at present; it is enough to say that amid much prose and verse 
which could contribute little conceivable service to any cause, there may 
be found important work by Leo Frobenius, Georges Ribemont-Dessaig- 
nes, Gottfried Benn, Franz Kafka; readable poems by Emily Holmes 
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Coleman, Thomas McGreevy, and Georges Pelorson; further exegesis of 
Joyce by the indispensable Stuart Gilbert; Carl Einstein’s stimulating 
blackwashing of Goethe who, it appears, was a great shake in virtually 
no respect at all; and an impressive Homage to Fames Foyce on his fiftieth 
birthday, with tributes ranging from Padraic Colum’s admirable poem, 
through essays by McGreevy, Soupault, Jolas, Louis Gillet, and “a 
fellow-Dubliner’s” minority skepticism, to Mr. Joyce’s own essay in 
advertising the popular English edition of Anna Livia Plurabelle. To the 
department of Mantic News, made up of experiences in amnesia, feeble- 
mindedness, mental aberration, and general dottiness culled from current 
newspapers, the public is invited, in charity to all causes concerned, to 
contribute what may easily become a landslide of clippings from the 
American and European press. Moreover, that section of the Word 
Laboratory called Words to be Retired from Active Service, which already 
includes romanticism, classicism, humanism, and nightingale, should win 
for Mr. Jolas’ venture many converts who now look upon his gospel 
merely as another flight into darkness. 

Contact begins its career in a far calmer spirit; the opening editorial of 
Dr. William Carlos Williams, indeed, asserts something of that rationalist 
viewpoint which Mr. Jolas describes as standing “in the way of a meta- 
physical universe.” “To plead a social cause,” says Dr. Williams, “to 
split a theory, to cry out at the evil which we all partake of—gladly: 
that’s not writing”; and he sets up no “opinions or criteria other than 
words molded by the impacts of experience (not the depths of experience 
they speak of but the fulfilment of experience which they are).”” Contact, 
moreover, “will attempt to cut a trail through the American jungle with- 
out the use of a European compass.” On this admirably businesslike 
basis, the first (February) issue of the magazine offers us nothing not met 
elsewhere before, but offers it straightforwardly and without the rasp of 
axe-grinding, on its merits as writing. Charles Reznikoff adds to his case- 
histories of American conflict; Mr. Cummings’ typewriter staggers 
through four further poems; S. J. Perelman lends the hope that his 
apprenticeship to Fudge will yield a species of humor of profound, indeed 
of mantic, penetration; Diego Rivera writes with illuminating sanity on 
Micky Mouse and American Art; Dr. Williams gives a study in hard 
muscular fiction; the remaining authors dwindle indecisively, for the 
most part, from Contact’s basic aims; and the number closes with a very 
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valuable bibliography of the “little magazines” of the past thirty years. 
Contact is an important addition to American creative journalism; it 
begins its career under no handicaps; and whatever it gains will be clear 
and undisputed gain. 

The successive issues of The Dublin Magazine, edited by Seumas 
O’Sullivan, during the past three or four years have proved that the Irish 
capital has by no means given up its title as one of the few cities in the 
world with a genuinely adult literary consciousness. Patriarchal figures 
like A. E., Yeats, Prof. Starkie, Lady Gregory, and W. J. Lawrence here 
lay apostolic hands on a new generation whose ranks hold several writers 
of brilliant talent. The April-June issue, just at nand, offers one poem of 
high quality in F. R, Higgins’ The Gap of Brightness, two lyrics by A. E., 
two Ossianic fragments by J. Lyle Donaghy, Yeats’ preface to his music- 
drama Fighting the Waves, L. A. G. Strong’s elementary but well-stated 
essay on Synge, several unpretentious but interesting literary articles, 
and Colum’s affectionate Portrait of James Foyce, portions of which are 
already printed in The New Republic. There are also some lively depart- 
ments here: Bibliographical Notes, short but spirited Book Reviews, and 
notes on magazines. 





The New Review (Paris) in its Winter Number got down to the serious busi- 
ness of giving its readers an important inventory of contemporary forms. 
This took the shape of as excellent a series of photographs of machines as 
we have seen. Regrettably, but not incredibly, Ezra Pound lost the manu- 
script of the essay on machines he had prepared, but his fragmentary 
notes announce this as serious loss, Of the pictures numbers 2, 6, 8, and 
13 are particularly brilliant. Poems by Robert Herring, P. E. Recve, 
Samuel Beckett, and Apollinaire are noteworthy, and Leo Ferrero con- 
tinues his Leonardo, or the Problem of Art. Contempo, of Chapel Hill, N.C., 
continues its brisk and enthusiastic fight for contemporary insurgence, 
and has now assumed a new format. The mid-winter issue that printed 
new fiction and poetry by William Faulkner alone established its claim 
on the attention of the public. 





Corona, the German quarterly, assumes little share in current creative 
activities, but it continues to be a journal whose dignity and selective 
editorial taste have few rivals. Among recent entries have been Rudolph 
Kassner’s essay on Thomas Hardy, poems by Richarda Huch and 
Richard Beer-Hoffmann illustrating several characteristic features of the 
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classical tendencies in recent German verse, von Hofmannsthal’s inter- 
esting notes on northern culture, and Paul Valéry’s reminiscences of 
Mallarmé. The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise devoted its March issue to an 
elaborate Hommage 2 Goethe, edited along the lines of its former tributes 
to Proust and Conrad, with essays by Thomas Mann, E. R. Curtius, 
Gide, Pierre Abraham, Jean Prévost, Denis Saurat, and many others. 
Ne must again commend the quarterly journal, Books Abroad, issued 
from the University of Oklahoma, for providing useful bibliography of 
foreign books, with many informative reviews and a number of spirited 
articles, among the recent ones of note being Count Carlo Sforza’s on 
Croce, a sequence on Arthur Schnitzler, J. B. Fletcher On Translatin 
Dante, and a varied series for the Goethe centenary. 


3 


The London Mercury appears to have profited lately by the new 
associate-editorship of Alan Pryce-Jones, whose reviews and criticisms 
already lend a stiffer fiber to this monthly’s usually indifferent pages. 
Hilaire Belloc’s Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine was expectedly heavy- 
handed bombast in the beer-and-Burberry tradition. The November 
issue of 1931 was another handsome experiment in exhibiting modern 
typography and linotype work. The Midland, of Chicago, displays little 
poetry of quality, Ted Olson’s Notes Toward a Biography being dis- 
cursively explicit, and Don Gordon’s Content of the Wind creaking under 
its burden of cosmic and chemic earnestness. The short stories, notably 
Moe Bragin’s Flowers and Weeds and Alexandra Mazurova’s The Hen 
are of much higher rank. A new magazine (in mimeographed form 
entirely given over to the short story is C/ay, which has issued three 
numbers under the editorship of José Garcia Villa, and is printing some 
of the best experimental and social fiction now available. Prof. Hazleton 
Spencer’s Life and Death of the Bard, in the April American Mercury, was 
a well-annotated if over-dramatized record of Vachel Lindsay’s career; a 
more valuable document on Lindsay was his own letter to Conrad Aiken, 
published in the March Bookman, giving in brief his aims as a poet and 
his conflict with th. American world out of which his style and material 
grew. The Spring Symposium carries an admirable study of Ne 
England Culture and Emily Dickinson by Allen Tate, as well as F. 
Cudworth Flint’s extensive review of E. A. Robinson, Philip Blair Ric« 
on Cummings, Phelps Putnam, and Miss Walton, and Mr. Schappes on 
the letters of Emily Dickinson. The April Criterion prints Michael 
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Roberts’ essay on The Categories of T. E. Hulme, Aiken’s story Mr. 
Arcularis, an excellent study of Alexander Blok by C. M. Bowra, an 
extremely flat and nerveless poem, Elegy on an Empty Skyscraper, by J. 
G. Fletcher, and two poems by Lyle Donaghy. T. H. Ferrill’s poem on 
Jim Bridger was the best verse in the Spring Hound and Horn, which also 
featured extracts From a Russian Diary by E. E. Cummings, an essay on 
Joyce’s play Exiles by Francis Ferguson, and reviews of Pound’s new 
edition of Cavalcanti and of MacLeish’s Conquistador. M. D. Z. 


NEWS NOTES 


Shakespeare’s birthday was celebrated by a number of parties this 
year, four of them, in four different cities, being especially worthy of 
mention. In Stratford-on-Avon the new Shakespeare Theatre was 
dedicated, to replace the inadequate edifice which had been destroyed by 
fire—dedicated with a production of Henry V, an ode by the Laureate, 
John Masefield, and much oratory, in which America joined with 





Library, a noble modern house for a magnificent Elizabethan collection, 
with its spacious reading room and little sixteenth-century theatre within 
marble walls designed and sculptured in the modern manner and yet 
neighboring peacefully the classic domes and columns across the way. 
In New York the festivity was in honor of a living poet, Edwin Markham, 
who was fortunate enough to be born on the same day as Shakespeare, 
and whose eightieth birthday was celebrated, one day late, at Carnegie 
Hall. Two of Mr. Markham’s poems were sung, one as a chorus, the 
other as a solo, President Hoover sent a greeting, and a poem was read, in 
honor of the hero of the evening, for which Charles A. Wagner had 
received a prize in acontest. The last number on the program was a talk 
by Mr. Markham himself. 

In Chicago the celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday took a form very 
flattering to the editor of Porrry. The Friends of American Writers 
gave a dinner for four hundred guests in the crystal ball-room of the 
Blackstone Hotel “in honor of the Chicago Foundation for Literature on 
the occasion of the presentation of its second awards.” Our readers may 
remember that last year the Foundation’s first awards were given—$300 
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each—to George Dillon as a poet and Henry Justin Smith as a novelist; 
but this second year the one and only award of $500 was presented “‘to 
Harriet Monroe, as an acknowledgment of the high quality of her work 
as poet and as editor, for her unselfish efforts in behalf of worthy young 
poets, and in recognition of the high standards she has created fo 
American poetry.” And all this was beautifully engrossed, and signed by 
the officers of the Foundation, on a card which the recipient will point to 
with pride as long as she lives. 

The presentation, gracefully accomplished by George B. Utley, a 
director of the Foundation and librarian of the Newberry Library, was 
followed by brief remarks from a number of speakers, introduced by Dr. 
Preston Bradley as toastmaster. Carl Sandburg struck the keynote with 
a few confessions about his early relations with Poerry—away back in 
1914, when the Levinson Prize gave him the surprise of his life. Lew 
Sarett, another Levinson prizewinner, and now a staff-officer of the 
magazine, described his first meeting with the editor—at the University 
of Illinois in 1918—and her urgent presentation of the claims of the muse. 
And Eunice Tietjens, who has been on the staff longer than anyene 
except H. M., followed with a story-telling character-study which cast a 
somewhat rosy light upon numerous office customs and episodes. 

After these three speeches came a very bfief word each from people like 
Charles H. Hamill, the distinguished lawyer, representing Poerry’s 
guarantors; Horace J. Bridges, leader of the Chicago Ethical Society; 
Irwin St. John Tucker, of St. Stephens Church; Fanny Butcher and 
Llewellyn Jones, literary editors of The Tribune and The Evening Post; 
Robert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago and The New Republic; 
Alice Gerstenberg, Herma Clark and Frank O’Hara, playwrights and 
dramatic directors; Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library; and George Dillon, Baker Brownell, Jessica North, Thomas 
Curtis Clark, and Glenn Ward Dresbach, poets. Dr. Bridges, referring 
to the threatened suspension of Poetry, reminded us that “the economic 
system exists only as a basis for the spiritual life of man; and when that 
system is out of joint we should certainly not think of mending it by 
destroying those very fruits of civilized life for which alone it exists.” 

Also, certain officers of the Foundation, and of the organized women’s 
clubs which, by contributing to the Foundation, have made its annual 
awards possible, added their words of compliment and felicitation. Chief 
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of these was Mrs, Carl I. Henrikson, who, as president of the Friends of 
American Writers and of the Chicago Foundation for Literature, was 
head and front of the conspiracy which arranged the dinner and the 
honorarium, and presided most gracefully over the whole affair. 

The editor, in responding to the award, tried in vain to express her 
deep gratitude for the tribute, and for all the felicitous appreciation ex- 
pressed by it. For her at least it was a memorable occasion. 

As we go to press, the Pulitzer awards are announced for work of 1931. 
The Poetry Prize of $1000 goes to The Flowering Stone, by George Dil- 
lon, who has just sailed for France on his Guggenheim Fellowship. 
Also we enthusiastically endorse the drama award of $1000 to George 
A. Kaufman and Morris Ryskind—an award distinctly in our province, 
as it honors the libretto of Of Thee I Sing, which contains the wittiest 
satirical verse written since Pinafore and Patience. 

The Shelley Memorial Award, so entitled by its founder, Mary P. 
Sears, goes this year to Archibald MacLeish, by the unanimous decision 
of the committee of poets, consisting of Robinson Jeffers, David McCord 
and Harriet Monroe. 

Under the terms of the will of Miss Sears, who died in 1927, the 
interest accruing from a fund of $20,000 (amounting this year to over 
$800) is to be given annually to some poet. The jury of award must 
consist of three poets, one to be appointed each year by the presidents of 
the University of California, Radcliffe College, and the Poetry Society of 
America. The Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston is custodian of the trust. 
Conrad Aiken and Lizette Woodworth Reese have received this award 
in previous years. 

A correspondent informs us that Ford Madox Ford’s Buckshee 
sequence, printed in Poetry last February and March, had been pre- 
viously published in Lascelles Abercrombie’s Anthology of New English 
Poems, issued by Victor Gallenz in London last October. 

Poerry’s rule from the beginning has been to accept no poem which 
has been in print anywhere at any time, but unfortunately we cannot 
read every publication of verse issued in the British Empire and the 
United States. We try, through many repetitions, to inform contributing 
poets of our seemingly obvious rule, but apparently Mr. Ford was 


unaware of it. 
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The papers of April 28th contained the tragic news that Hart Crane 
was lost at sea on his voyage from Vera Cruz to New York. No details 
are as yet available. 

Crane was born in Ohio in 1899 and educated in public schools. After 
a brief experience in writing advertising, he began to contribute poems 
to various papers, and in 1926 his first book, White Buildings, was pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright; followed in 1930 by The Bridge, whose title- 
poem was awarded the Levinson Prize that year by Poetry. Last year 
he received a Guggenheim Fellowship, and since then he has sojourned 
mostly in the City of Mexico. 

Recently he wrote us that he would soon be sailing for home, and 
referred to a poem he had sent us, which unfortunately we never received. 
Some years ago he called at our office while on his way to California, and 
impressed the editor as a man of strong physique and keen and humorous 
mind. His early death is a serious loss to the art, and a sad shock and 
grief to his many friends. 

The death on March 28th of Edwin Quarles, at the age of 52, closed the 
career of a lyric poet who had contributed poems in the traditional forms 
to prominent magazines. He was not on our list, but Harold Vinal calls 
him “a poet of rare quality and distinction,” capable of “the flawless line, 
the glittering phrase.” 

We are informed of the recent death in an airplane accident of Hsu 
Tse-Mo, who is authoritatively called “the foremost lyric poet of modern 
China.” He was only 34 years old, and a writer in the Peiping Leader 
says: “His death in flight, on striking not common earth but a high peak, 
links him, in the thoughts of all lovers of poetry, with Shelley, Keats, and 
Ibsen’s master-builder. . . . He imported countless ideas from western 
poetry, and in the fullest sense of creation made them a part of China 
of the future Chinese culture whose present tumultuous but virile roots 
are ignored because of their variety and excess, and because the world is 
distracted by the day’s military and economic rattles.’’ His early death 
is said to be “a spiritual loss to the whole world.”’ 

We are very tardy, but not the less congratulatory, in announcing the 
marriage, on March 15th in New York, of William Rose Benét, the well- 
known poet, and Lora Baxter, the actress, who has been playing the 
wife in Philip Barry’s interesting play, The Animal Kingdom. 
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We regret that no friend of the art as yet has sent us a check—or a 
pledge—of $5000 to ensure the continuance of Poetry for another year, 
October 1932 to September 1933. In fact, we face a serious deficit in 
our effort to finish Volume XL. 


Miss Marianne (Craig) Moore, of Brooklyn, is the author of Odbserva- 
tions, published by the Dial Press in 1925. She was editor of The Dial for 
some years until its final issue of July 1929. Her introduction as a poet 
was in Porrry for May 1915, and soon she became a leader of the more 
radical group in America and England. 

Miss Florence Ripley Mastin, who now lives in New York, is the 
author of Green Leaves (Jas. T. White & Co.). 

Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, of Philadelphia, is the author of Sea and 
Bay (John Lane Co.) and of numerous excellent translations of Swedish 
verse, including 4x Anthology of Swedish Lyrics—1750-1915 (Oxford 
Univ. Press). The late Erik Axel Karlfeldt, whose poem we present, is 
sufficiently introduced by the translator on page 152. 

The other ten poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Mr. David McCord, of Cambridge, Mass., is executive secretary of the 
Harvard Fund and on the dramatic staff of the Boston Transcript. His 
book of verse, F/ondgate, was issued by Washburn & Thomas in 1927. 

Mr. F. W. Mason was born in 1g!o in Pietermaritzburg, South Africa, 
and now lives in Capetown. He is a free-lance journalist, and hopes to 
issue soon his first book of verse. 

Mr. Jose Garcia Villa is a Filipino, born in Manila, who came to the 
United States in 1930 and is now at Columbia University. His short 
stories have appeared in the leading progressive magazines and in the 
O’Brien anthologies. 

Mr. Dennis Murphy, “the seventh son of an Ozark farmer,” is now an 
instructor in English at Northwestern University. His book, Boy with a 
Silver Plow, was chosen for publication by the Kaleidoscope Publishers 
of Dallas in a nation-wide competition which brought in 176 book 
manuscripts. 

Mr. George Steele Seymour, of Chicago, is one of the editors of The 
Stepladder, the monthly organ of “The Order of Bookfellows, an Inter- 
national Association of Readers and Writers” organized by Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour in 1919. 
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Dr. Israel Newman lives in Augusta, Maine. Miss Rebekah Fenworth 
is a teacher of French in New York. Mr. Charles Brodsky has been an 
ad-writer in Chicago, since graduating from its university in 1930. 
Mr. Ricardo Ewing is a wandering journalist of whose present abode 
we are unaware. So far as the editor knows, none of these has published 
a book as yet. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Poems, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 
New Poems (Eighty Songs at Eighty), by Edwin Markham, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 
Lord Fuggler and Other Poems, by Roberta Teale Swartz. Harper& Bros. 
As They Came to Me, by Elsie Stevens. Poetry Publishers, Phila. 
Rosy Thorn, by Ellen Coit Elliott. Stanford Univ. Press. 
Poems of Francis Thompson, ed. by Rev. Terence Connolly, Century Co. 
The Dark Land, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. Dragon Press, Ithaca, 
New York. 
Quiet Helens, by Denis Botterill. The Thetan Press, Bedford, England. 
Alms for Oblivion, by Edward Doro. Casa Ed 
Americana, Paris. 
The White Bird and Other Poems, by Gertrude Bartlett. Macmillan Co. 
of Canada. 
Green Outside, by Elizabeth Godley. Viking Press. 
Verses, 2nd Book, by Elizabeth Daryush. Oxford University Press. 
Shadows of the Amatole, by D. J. Darlow. Longmans Green & Co. 
The Wonderful Christ, by Joseph T. Larsen. Privately printed, Chicago. 
ORIGINAL VERSE AND PROSE: 
Limits and Renewals, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Ins. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Reveille, 1931-32. High Schools Department of the Berry Schools. 
Fantasies, compiled by The Poetry Club of Beverly High School. 


itorial Franco-Ibero- 


Poetry will pay 30 cents apiece for a few copies of the issue of March, 
1929—Vol. XX XIII, No. VI. 
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